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derived from studies, essentially sociological in their nature, of the needs of con- 
temporary societies, especially as evidenced in the adult member thereof; (6) that it is 
just as practicable and desirable to use a precise and specific terminology in education 
as in other fields of applied science; and (c) that what should properly be called civic 
education is only one part or type of education, — a part of increasing relative impor- 
tance indeed, — and that as respects specific aims and essential methods it will differ 
greatly from other types. 

The problem of outlining a course in civic education is one of the most 
difficult to be attempted in the whole field of education, and it is therefore no 
wonder that the reader feels somewhat disappointed at not finding a more 
effective outline of the objectives of civic education and a more definite method 
of realizing those objectives. For instance, Professor Snedden might have 
rendered greater help to the teacher by pointing out specifically the situations 
not only in the immediately social subjects but in all of the subjects in the 
curriculum which lend themselves to the realization of civic habits, knowledge, 
and attitudes. 

This very important task, however, has been left for someone else to per- 
form as the limits of the book did not permit the author to do this. What he 
has done, and done rather effectively, is to point out the sociological meaning 
of education, the problems of education for democracy, and the fundamental 
means and methods of civic education. The author recognizes the fact that 
civic education is in the formative stage. For this reason he does not attempt 
to present a specific program — a definite course of study. He does make defi- 
nite suggestions, raises questions, some of which may not be answered in this 
generation, and seeks to provide a basis for the interpretation of the needs of 
education for citizenship in our democracy. The book is more than a teachers' 
handbook. It seeks to provide and to interpret educational theory and to 
arouse a deeper interest in educational values. The book, therefore, is a valu- 
able addition to the literature of educational sociology and will, no doubt, 
stimulate thought and activity among educators in the direction of a better 

solution of the problem of civic education. _ _ _, 

E. George Payne 

New York University 

An industrial history of the United States. — The keynote of all American 
history, from whatever point of view it may be written, is found in the efforts 
of an enterprising and energetic people to appropriate and to develop the vast 
natural resources of a country and there to realize their ideals of liberty and 
government. An account of the industrial development of the United States 
is not less interesting or dramatic than the political history, while it is absolutely 
essential to a thorough understanding of the latter. A recent textbook 1 
aims, not to rehearse the events common to the political and constitutional 

1 Louis Ray Wells, The Industrial History of the United States. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1922. Pp. xii+584. 
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history of the United States, but rather to emphasize the points neglected by 
them, the story of the achievement of a people whose environment constantly 
compelled new adaptation and promoted ingenuity and energy of character. 

The book in general follows the well-beaten path suggested by earlier works 
in the same field. After a brief survey of the colonial period of simple domestic 
economy and its European background and the reactions of British colonial 
policy upon colonial industry and commerce, the author traces the early struggle 
of a new nation through the transitional period to establish its own national 
economic life. Then follows the period of national consolidation and isolation, 
the westward expansion and its economic significance, and the period of re- 
adjustment marked by the development of large-scale production following the 
Civil War, by the combination and organization growing out of severe competi- 
tion, by public regulation of industry, by the growth of consciousness and 
power of labor and organized capital, and by all of the problems resulting from 
the closing of the frontier. The volume closes with an account of social and 
industrial welfare. 

In each period the important events are emphasized, and an attempt is 
made to bring out the causal relations. The text follows a topical rather than 
a strictly chronological method of treatment. 

In the Preface the writer makes the following comment: 

Emphasis has been put upon the way in which things have been done rather 
than upon the amount done. It is qualitative rather than quantitative analysis. 
While a recital of the facts must form a part of an historical text, yet more important 
are the whys and the wherefores of the facts. The aim, therefore, has been not only 
to show what the facts are, but to show, as far as may be, why the facts came to be. 

The book is well organized for use as a textbook containing various peda- 
gogical helps and reading references. It is written in easy, direct style, and 
the subject-matter is illustrated by seventy-six well-chosen pictures and fifteen 
maps so that it will be found useful to high-school students for supplementary 

reading or textbook use. _, _ „ 

F. L. Schwass 



Vocational training for the rural districts. — Due to the sympathetic attitude 
which is entertained by Congress and the several state legislative bodies toward 
vocational education generally and its application to the rural districts specifi- 
cally, a number of problems concerning its introduction have arisen. The 
members of rural school boards, state and district educational administrators, 
and rural school teachers are confronted with the difficulties of establishing 
a forward-looking program for vocational education in their respective com- 
munities. What in detail shall be taught, the necessary qualifications of persons 
to teach it, and similar questions of administration must be solved. New York 
state has had a plan of vocational education for her rural districts in operation 
long enough to give some knowledge to others concerning these weighty prob- 



